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1936 Annual Review of Legal Education 

The 1936 Annual Review of Legal Education, just published by the Sec- 
tion of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association, contains two articles which will be of interest to bar examiners. 
Professor James Grafton Rogers of Yale, Chairman of the Section, gives a 
graphic picture of current conditions in legal education and discusses “The 
Standard American Law School.” Dean Lloyd K. Garrison of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School describes what is going on in six important mid- 
western schools in “Developments in Legal Education at Michigan, Illinois, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Minnesota, and Wisconsin.” The Review also includes 
a list of law schools and a table of bar admission requirements. Bar examiners, 
law school deans, judges of courts of last resort, and others interested in legal 
education will receive their copies by the middle of May. The eighty page 
booklet will be sent without charge on request to the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Value of the Legal Aid Clinic to the 
Bar Examiner 
By Joun S. Brapway 


Secretary of the National Association of Legal Aid Organizations and Director 
of the Legal Aid Clinic at Duke University 


As long ago as 1911, before legal aid clinics had taken a definite place 
in legal education, Harlan F. Stone, then Dean of the Columbia Law School, in 
contrasting the opportunities for training offered by the law office and the 
law school, said: * 


“But while the law office is not, and in the nature of things cannot 
be, a competent school of instruction for systematic training, we are 
bound to recognize that no law school could be better adapted than the 
law office to give to the young practitioner some of the training essential 
to his success.” 

Bar examiners and legal educators are still searching for a device which 
will combine the systematic and orderly approach of the law school with the 
practical experience of the law office. Any proposal must run the gauntlet 
of criticism. 

The Legal Aid Clinic, a promising solution to the problem, is passing 
through a period in which it is misunderstood. One observer speaks of it as 
“Experiments upon guinea pigs by inexperienced lawyers.” Another says, 
“For the same reason I do not believe we will find any adequate answer to 
the questions here propounded by an extension of development of legal aid 
clinics within the law school, in which students are left either to themselves 
or to the guidance of faculty members.” 


Such criticisms are natural with respect to a new device in the field of 
legal education. The case method had to make a place for itself in the face 
of a wide-spread opinion that textbooks and lectures constituted adequate 
legal training. The proponents of the legal aid clinic are confident that they 
can demonstrate the satisfactory value of such training to student, to bar 
examiner, to the profession and to the public. 


The foregoing criticisms are typical of those which relate to the quality 
of supervision given the clinic students. There is merit in the ideas that the 
unsupervised law student should not be permitted to gain experience at the 
expense of real clients; and basis for the contention that many law school 
instructors have neither the time nor the inclination to devote themselves 
to the administrative tasks incident to operating a legal aid clinic. 


* Stone, The Function of the American University Law School, Reports or AmerIcAN Bar 
Association, Vol. 36, p. 768 (1911). 
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Behind these obvious objections which at most affect purely administra- 
tive details, there persists the traditional thought that the law office still offers 
alternative training facilities. This is no more than a rebuttable presumption. 
The law office, as a device in the field of legal education, has been steadily 
declining in effectiveness for the past quarter century. Dean Hale of the 
Law School of the University of Southern California, points out many of its 
weaknesses when he says: 


“Traditionally, apprenticeship training in the field of law has been 
completely haphazard—a catch as catch can affair. Students in general 
are turned out of the law schools and admitted to practice without any 
established provision for the completion of the educational process. 
They enter such offices as chance affords. They may be good, bad or 
indifferent. Even the better ones do not in general accept the novitiate 
on the assumption that he needs systematically and carefully to be carried 
through a series of experiences that will orient him in the field of prac- 
tice. He is used rather in such tasks as are most advantageous to the 
office and without reference to their educational value to the student. 
He does not see face to face the real problems of the office. This is all 
in marked contrast with the planned provision that is made in. medical 
education for the introduction of the interne to the realistic aspects of 
medical practice.” 

The search for a substitute for apprenticeship training has been con- 
ducted by law schools and bar associations. Practice courts, moot courts, 
courses in office practice, in drafting legal documents, in briefing, are evi- 
dences of a desire to crystallize certain obviously important aspects of law 
practice and to teach the underlying skills and techniques. Similarly, a junior 
bar, an interlocutory bar, a graded bar, and courses in law for lawyers have 
been proposed and attempted. There should be further experimentation 
along each of these lines. At the same time the legal aid clinic which promises 
a more comprehensive and systematic approach to the fundamentals of the 
problem should receive careful consideration. To the student the clinic work 
offers the missing element in legal education; a gradual transition from law 
in books to law in action; a chance to test his individual reaction to the re- 
sponsibilities of a lawyer; an enlargement of the mental horizon to include the 
human as well as the purely legal factors in a case. To the bar examiner 
it supplies applicants who have passed through a professionally maturing 
series of realistic and personally revealing tests; a continuous and compre- 
hensive record of those tests and the relative successes of the applicants; a 
hitherto untapped source of information about the individual applicant. To 
the profession it insures a continuous stream of .younger men who have had 
an opportunity to learn the significance of legal ethics from working with a 
group of clients and cases where they cannot secure any material reward, 
where the only return is professional satisfaction for a task well done. To the 
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public it provides additional legal aid service to those who have meritorious 
cases but who cannot afford a lawyer, and more lawyers who understand the 
nature and importance of that service. The importance to the bar examiner 
is the subject of the present paper. 

A Legal Aid Clinic course may be defined in terms of objective, material 
and method. The objectives may be grouped under three heads: adminis- 
trative details, professional technique, applied ethics. 

1. The most obvious one is training the student in certain fundamentals 
and supplying him with information regarding matters like the geography of 
the court house, the administrative routine of a law office, how to handle 
certain types of legal procedures according to accepted standards. Court 
costs, orderliness in office records, and how to conduct a criminal case are 
examples. 

The material used is the court house, the clinic office and the flesh and 
blood client. The method is to start with the case as the client comes into 
the office and supervise the student to the end. 

2. Less obvious, but more in accord with the objectives of other law 
school courses, is the training in certain skills and techniques. The other 
courses emphasize the lawyer thinking analytically. The clinic includes ex- 
perience in creative, constructive thinking, in bearing responsibility, in bal- 
ancing what the client wants against what the lawyer thinks is best for him, 
in determining by objective tests whether the existing rule of law and admin- 
istrative machinery are accomplishing the results expected of them. 

The material is the variety of contacts with the flood of clients coming 
to a legal aid society as contrasted with the more limited and specialized 
group of problems in the average private law office; the acquaintance with 
responsibility incident to making decisions involving the welfare of actual 
clients instead of the class room hypothetical problem. The method is to 
supplement the experience in the actual case with special laboratory exercises 
in interviewing clients, planning campaigns, carrying out particular processes. 

3. Still less obvious, but perhaps most important of all, is training the 
student in a point of view toward law practice. He has already learned 
that the lawyer must be a gentleman and a scholar. The clinic work en- 
deavors to teach him to see the practitioner as a public servant. 

The material is the legal aid client who can pay no fee and the problems 
of legal ethics and legal etiquette which arise constantly in an active law 
practice. The method is a discussion of such problems with the individual 
student. 

The legal aid clinic has been described elsewhere. There are two general 
types. a partnership between a legal aid society and a law school where the 
student handles cases in the legal aid office, or an agency operated entirely by 
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the law school where a member of the law school faculty teaches and practices 
at the same time. In either event the student works in the capacity of law 
clerk to some lawyer duly admitted. This procedure and specific legislative 
provisions exempt legal aid clinics from the operation of unlawful practice 
of law statutes. Since some of these agencies have been in operation for the 
past twenty years a substantial number of lawyers now practicing have re- 
ceived the benefit of the experience, and the device is no longer an experiment. 
It should arouse the curiosity of the bar examiner who desires to know more 
about the applicant than is usually available. 


What the Board of Bar Examiners May Expect to Learn About the Technical 
Proficiency of an Applicant Who Has Had Training in a Legal Aid Clinic. 


The bar examination, in general, reveals a cross section of the student’s 
mind on a particular day. It usually combines the two dimensions of memory 
and ability to deal analytically with the unexpected on the particular occasion. 
A third dimension is added when one inquires how the student, in comparison 
with other students, has progressed over a given period. Efforts are being 
made to secure this third dimensional depth. Apprenticeship systems after 
the examination in some states are prerequisites to admission. None of 
these last more than a year. Data as-to the applicant’s past life is secured 
from personal investigation, by letter and through the educational record. 
The Legal Aid Clinic has available third dimensional material as to matters 
arising before the examination. Personal investigation is expensive and results 
in a report based upon the investigator’s present recollections of past events. 
Letters are easily obtained. The academic record is of value as to the ability 
of the applicant to pass law school examinations, but not necessarily to prac- 
tice law. It contains annual or semi-annual conclusions rather than the facts on 
which the conclusions are based. If it is conceded that a common denominator 
is valuable, it may be found more readily in clinic training which approximates 
actual practice than in any artificial attempt to correlate law school curricula. 

Amid this general uncertainty and lack of information the bar examiners ° 
are required to make a momentous decision based largely upon the student’s 
performance on a particular day. The difficulty has been observed and a 
longer examination period has been considered. The administrative trouble 
and expense of such a plan is an argument against it. But if the same type 
of data may be secured showing the development of the applicant over the 
period of a year prior to the examination without expense or inconvenience, 
the proposal will justify investigation. 

The legal aid clinic provides this information with special reference to 
the student’s performance in contact with the problems of law practice. It 
contains a record of observations made over the period of a year. The con- 
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tacts between instructor and student are closer and the grades include esti- 
mates of a wider variety of characteristics than is usually the case in the 
class room courses or in many law office apprenticeships. Grades are given 
on the practical ability of the student to interview a client, to plan a campaign 
in a case, to carry out a plan of campaign, to express ideas in legal form in 
various legal documents, to write trial and appeliate briefs, to handle confer- 
ences where the conciliation and not the litigation process is employed, to 
conduct himself acceptably in an office, and similar matters. The legal aid 
clinic places the student in a position where he must solve the client’s prob- 
lems. In so doing he has a chance to develop. The clinic instructors are able 
to say, with some degree of accuracy, that Student A is particularly good in 
briefing work, but that his investigation of cases is ineffective; Student B 
cannot adjust himself to the routine of office work, but he will be an admir- 
able man in dealing with a jury; Student C is too timid for court work, but 
in the quiet of an office he is excellent; Student D cannot express himself 
adequately in a legal document, but if he is assigned the task of interviewing 
witnesses in a case, he will come back with a report that is practically perfect. 

Without attempting to restrict the definition of law practice it is clear 
that the foregoing activities are part of it. If a student has demonstrated 
a reasonable degree of ability in respect to one or more of these practices, the 
fact is of great importance to prospective employers and clients. It would 
seem as though it were equally important to those who are charged with the 
responsibility of admitting to the profession qualified persons. 

There are still two questions to be answered. Are those who operate 
the legal aid clinic competent to grade? Are the legal problems which come 
to the legal aid clinic sufficiently representative of the situation confronting 
the young lawyer? 

Competence in grading depends upon adequate personnel, variety of 
material, opportunity for observation, experience in evaluation, interest. Many 
who teach in law schools are competent practicing attorneys. If suitable 
conditions exist, a reasonably effective lawyer in a legal aid clinic can train 
the applicant at least as well as a good private law office. There is no mystery 
about it. The legal aid clientele presents a more widely varied set of legal 
matters than can be found in many law offices. The legal aid attorney in a 
properly administered office has time to observe, to evaluate, to develop an 
interest. Such an attorney is amply able to express an opinion, particularly 
when he can compare the individual student with a group of others as a back- 
ground. There is no more reason to assume that all law teachers are unfitted 
to teach practical matters than that practicing lawyers are forever debarred 
from the delights of legal scholarship. Where the clinic is entirely within 
the law school, care has been taken to provide instructors who are practicing 
lawyers. 
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The legal problems of the legal aid client are not the same as those of the 
millionaire or the corporation, but the most important functions of the clinic 
are in developing long time skills, techniques, points of view, rather than in 
placing in the student’s mind a specific group of legal rules. It often is more 
difficult to interview a poor, ignorant applicant than a business man well 
versed in legal matters. Resourcefulness is learned under difficult rather 
than simple conditions and the plight of many a legal aid client is difficult 
and desperate. One can gain experience as a public servant more readily 
where there is no fee than where the prospect of a large one emphasizes the 
duty of the lawyer to the client rather than to the court, the profession and 
the public. 

The legal aid clinic produces now a volume of material indicating how 
law students react to conditions of law practice. With the cooperation of 
law examiners the scope of this information may be increased and its purpose 
focused. It will, in time, form a valuable contribution to the third dimensional 
data about a law student prior to the bar examination. There is no reason 
to overlook this any more than any other source of relevant facts. 


What the Board of Bar Examiners May Expect to Learn About the Character 
of an Applicant Who Has Had Training in a Legal Aid Clinic. 


Character may be interpreted in the narrow sense of whether or not a 
lawyer will embezzle his client’s funds or in the larger sense of the way in 
which he meets situations. There is probably no device presently available 
which will give the answer to the narrower question. On the larger matter 
a variety of information is now accepted by bar examiners. Some of it is 
based upon inadequate opportunities for observation of the development of 
the character of the applicant. There are few objective standards of measure- 
ment. A natural step forward is the development of an agency which will 
record facts in the field of character and make them available for the use of 
bar examiners. The legal aid clinic is such a device. The clinic instructor 
can call time, place and circumstances. His routine office record made at the 
time corroborates him. To illustrate the point, at the Duke Legal Aid Clinic 
students are graded at the conclusion of each case, of each month, of each 
semester on various characteristics, such as adaptability, dependability, legal 
judgment, and sensitiveness to ethical considerations. Here is a basis for 
grading in which the results are detailed and specific. They may be oriented 
more adequately to meet the needs of bar examiners. 


Conclusion. 
The Legal Aid Clinic movement is no longer experimental, but it is still 
flexible. Its proponents have been devoting their attention to perfecting its 
internal technique. The time is fast approaching when its outside contacts 
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will require more consideration. The first of these is its relation to the work 
of boards of bar examiners. For them it supplies third dimensional material 
as to the applicant for admission. 

In the past the great weakness of the legal profession has been due to 
lack of solidarity. There is a gulf between the law professor and the prac- 
ticing attorney. This results in a lack of coordination and continuity in the 
process of observing and reporting the progress of the applicant. The under- 
graduate college training ends and the law school work marks a distinct 
break. The law school course comes to a conclusion and the bar examination 
marks a distinct break. The bar examination is passed and there is no inte- 
gration with the grievance committee. The legal aid clinic is a bridge between 
the law school and the bar examination. Where the cram course deposits 
a large amount of easily forgotten information in the student’s mind, the 
clinic teaches lasting skills, techniques and points of view. It is by no means 
perfect, nor is it completely oriented to the needs of bar examiners. It is 
improving its methods and it is still flexible enough to coordinate the points 
of view of both the law school and bar examiner. It deserves as careful 
investigation by the bar examiners as it has received from law faculties. The 
result will be more carefully prepared systematic data along prearranged 
lines. Coordination between the legal aid clinic and the bar examiner and 
the resulting continuity in grading will open up other fields for improvement 
in legal education and admission to the bar. 


A Contracts Examination® 
Given aT Harvard IN Jung, 1936 
By Proressors WILLISTON AND LEACH 

Answer the question first, then give reasons. Answers should rarely exceed two pages. 

1. P, as principal, and S, as surety, in return for $1000 lent by C to P, made a 
joint and several promissory note payable to C in one year with interest at six per cent, 
until paid. On maturity of the ncte, C and P agreed that the time should be extended 
one year with interest reduced to four per cent. At the end of the extended year, 
nothing having been paid, C brings separate actions against P and §S, claiming judgment 
against each of them for the face of the note with six per cent interest. S did not 
know of the agreement for extension until after suit was brought. Are P and § liable, 
and if so for how much? 

2. D made an offer by letter to P offering to employ him on terms which were 
fully stated. This offer was mailed on April 1st and received on April 3d. On April 2d, 
a revocation was mailed by D and received and read on April 4th at 4.30 p.m. Mean- 
while, however, P had mailed a rejection of the offer on April 3d, but, on April 4th 
at 11 a.m. had telegraphed an acceptance. D received the telegram at 3 p.m. of that 
day. The rejection was not received until April 5th. D refused to employ P, who now 
sues to recover damages. Can he recover? 

3. P and D both live in a jurisdiction where a promise to perform what the promisor 
is already bound to a third person to perform is insufficient consideration. In this 


*The amount of time allowed for this examination is four hours. 
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jurisdiction, P and D entered into a bilateral agreement by which D promised to carry 
out a contract previously made between himself and T to construct a house on T’s 
land, and P promised to pay D $1000. P owned land adjoining T’s and believed the 
erection of the house would increase the value of his (P’s) land. P afterwards paid 
the $1000 to D, but D broke his contract with T. What are P’s rights, if any, against D? 

4. D married a second wife. An adult daughter by the first marriage did not like 
the step-mother and was inconsiderate and disagreeable in regard to the second mar- 
riage. Her father, thereupon, promised her $5000, payable after his death, if she would 
not contest his will. After her father’s death she brought suit against D’s executor for 
the $5000, alleging and proving that she had not contested the will, and that the time 
allowed by law for possible contest had expired. Can she recover? 

5. D borrowed $1000 from P on February 1, 1926, giving therefor a promissory 
note payable in annual instalments of $200 each, with interest at six per cent. The 
only payment D has made on this note is $50, sent to P as interest in February, 1930. 
In May, 1936, in response to an urgent letter from P, he wrote, “I will pay you half 
of what I owe on that note, if that will satisfy you.” P received this letter and two 
weeks later brought suit, alleging that payment of half the debt would satisfy him. The 
usual statute of limitations is in force. For what amount can P recover? 

6. In 1930 the City of New Cambridge, a municipal corporation, made a contract 
with the New Cambridge Water Company. The City undertook that the Company 
should have the exclusive use of the streets for water-pipe laying for 50 years; the 
Company undertook to furnish water to each owner of a single private house in the 
City at an annual charge of $22.50 per house for 50 years. In 1935 the City, following 
an election campaign in which the issue was the municipal ownership of all utility 
services, notified the Company that it was determined to own and operate its own water 
plant. The Company thereupon entered into a second contract with the City by which 
the City purchased the Company’s plant, pipes and equipment for $100,000 and released 
the Company from all obligations under the contract. The City then sold water to its 
inhabitants on a metered service basis, using the property purchased from the Company. 
P, the owner of a single private house, had to pay the City under the metered service 
basis $52.50 per year. He sues the Company for his $30 loss. 

(a) Can P recover? (Answer Yes or No.) 

(b) State the arguments for the Company. 

7. In Lansden vy. McCarthy, 45 Mo. 106 (1869), the declaration alleged that D (the 
defendant) contracted with A, proprietor of the St. Charles Hotel, that D would furnish 
all the fresh beef, pork and mutton that might be ordered by A or his agents for the 
use and consumption of said hotel, A agreeing on his part to pay for the meat at the 
end of each month; that A sold the hotel to E (the plaintiff) and assigned to him the 
said meat contract; but that D refused to deliver fresh beef, pork and mutton ordered 
by E for the use and consumption of said hotel. Demurrer. 

In affirming a judgment sustaining the demurrer Currier, J., said: 


“The plaintiffs’ counsel admit the proposition that where an executory contract 
is founded upon trust and confidence . . . the contract is not assignable by the 
party in whom such trust and confidence is reposed. The principle involved in 
this concession is fatal to the plaintiffs’ case; for the defendant’s estimate of the 
solvency and pecuniary credit and standing of the plaintiffs’ assignors may have 
constituted an important inducement to the contract, without which he never 
would have entered into it. There was a credit given. The meat was not to be 
paid for on delivery, but at the end of the successive months, involving credit to 
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an indefinite amount. . . . The contract imposed no obligation upon the defendant 
to accept as his debtors any other parties than those with whom he contracted.” 


Comment upon the foregoing quotation. (1 Williston, 784, n.) 

8. A consults you as to his rights in the following situation. B, by fraudulent 
misrepresentations, induced A to sell to him for $50,000 all the shares of stock of the 
Jones Shoe Company. The fair value of the shares was much greater. After A dis- 
covered the fraud and threatened suit, B delivered to A 25 per cent of the stock of the 
Company and took from A a document, signed and sealed, entitled “general release,” 
reading as follows: “A releases B from all claims and actions of whatsoever nature 
which A now has against B or which may arise out of any actions done or words 
spoken between A and B from the beginning of the world to the date of this instrument.” 
A tells you that the day before this release was executed B told A that a contract for 
the sale of shoes to the Government had been arranged in such a way that it would 
yield large profits over the next five years, that the arrangement was with a personal 
friend of B and that it would fall through unless B continued to be the majority owner 
of the Company. All of this was untrue. A relied upon this statement in taking the 
25 per cent and giving the release. A warns you that B will deny making any statement 
about a Government contract. What are A’s rights 

(a) if a court should believe A’s story? 

(b) if a court should believe B’s denial of A’s story? 

(Compare Willett v. Herrick, 258 Mass. 585.) 

9. A, an elderly man having large holdings in reai estate, contemplated a second 
marriage, and made the following antenuptial agreement with B, his proposed wife. 
In consideration of her release of dower and statutory interests in his estate if she 
survived him and her promise to execute during his life such deeds, releases and other 
documents as any purchaser might require, he promised that she should have $20,000 
from his estate if she survived him. The marriage took place and B survived A. After 
the marriage she consistently refused to sign any documents such as she had originally 
contracted to sign, though often requested to do so for the purpose of satisfying pros- 
pective purchasers. A made no provision for B in his will. The antenuptial agreement 
is effectual to deprive her of any dower or statutory interest in A’s estate. Can she 
recover the promised sum of $20,000? 

10. P agreed to sell and D to buy 5000 tons of coal at $5 per ton, delivery of 1000 
tons to be made before May 1 and a like amount before the first of each of the next 
four months. Payment was to be made 20 days after completion of each month’s 
deliveries. P delivered 1000 tons on April 30. On May 21, P asked D why he had not 
paid for the April deliveries, and D replied “I am insolvent, but am arranging for cash 
to pay you with, and want you to continue deliveries.” P withheld further deliveries 
until June 1, and on that day, no cash having been paid him, wrote to D that on account 
of D’s failure to pay for the April deliveries P would not make further deliveries but 
would hold D for damages under the entire contract. On June 2 D answered that he 
then had the money ready (which was true) and would pay it if P would go on with the 
contract. P never answered and on June 15, D wrote to P “I shall treat your letter 
of June 1 as a repudiation of the contract and shall hold you responsible for my 
damages.” 

Discuss the rights of the parties. 
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Admissions to Bar by Examinations in 1936 








Number Number’ Tercent Total Total Percent 
State Examination Taking Passing Passing Taking Passing Passing 

yee ae 19 .- 9 47% 
PTE ocsccsensscacseses 66 25 38% 85 34 40% 

i, Ea December .......... 22 9 41% 
See 21 15 71% 43 24 56% 

PID ysis cnscesssiccnsesses January .............:. 39 10 26% 
ae 47 9 19% 86 19 22% 

by | NOE siscciscscecoecoie 389 187 48% 
September .......... 548 295 54% 937 482 51% 

CBOTREO oon ccicscccccsesssses Rs 28 15 54% 
SEs 42 28 67% 70 43 61% 

Connecticut |... December ............ 51 38 75% 
ERC RER Eat eee 82 d4 66% 133 92 69% 

BETO aoscsccsccccscctsice | a ee 3 2 67% 
September .......... 9 5 56% 12 7 58% 

Dist. Columbia .......... December ........... 570 229 40%. 
WI cots paccnevacaces 760 375 49% 1,330 604 45% 

eR. February ............ 30 7 23% 

June 24% 
October 15 27% 139 35 25% 

Ce December 36 37 27% 
IY. cistiledotiteasnsseses 159 53 33% 295 90 31% 

ee December ............ 8 2 25% 
eae 25 22 88% 33 24 73% 

| ee: March 336 146 43% 
September 353 47% 1,083 499 46% 

PE oo ees March 62 47% 

July 98 51% 
October 31 27% 441 191 43% 

SI aseoniancaiecensaaeuneiae October 60 74% 
June 121 80% 232 181 3% 

PN scree February .... : 6 13% 
June ) 58 89% 113 64 57% 

ee Dec. 1935 .... 95 63 66% 
June 1936 .......... 178 142 80% 273 205 75% 

ene a 49 27 55% 
STO - suishinnnsotinscnins 83 42 51% 132 69 52% 

PON nics scacucashiodenied February .............. 33 22 67% 
MIE aon csccsccscceass 51 36 71% 84 58 69% 

OOO acs ccsccssncsvens November .......... 158 48 30% 
ene 229 91 40% 387 139 26% 

Massachusetts .......... Dee. TBSB .ncccccccsce 435 143 33% 
July 1936 ............ 511 221 13% 946 364 38% 

DRRCEG OT oscscusccessessnsess I iscusenicaticcste 142 67 47% 
September .......... 234 151 65% 376 218 58% 

Minnesota oo... ns 40 10 25% 

_ eee 102 58 57% 
November ............ 37 12 33% 179 80 45% 

Mississippi .................. February wae 24 12 50% ° 

ER Ree 35 32 91% 59 44 75% 
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Number 
State Examination Taking 
|, nee February ............ 65 
BE seiscstisstinicenstoms 219 
COCOROF nnn caseess:.. 130 
OTR on cacscsccccsceseseies September .......... 9 
Nebraska ...............0.00 November ............ 29 
ee ee ae 45 
RE ane cn 12 
New Hampshire........ EEE 28 
NOW JOTRCY.........:c10s000s SS eee 409 
October 00... 398 
New Mexico.............. February ............ 12 
August 
ROW TOUR vcccscecescsics BEBTON. .....is0- 
ian 
October 
North Carolina.......... January 
August 
North Dakota.............. DE dccuncwients 
Es iatnintintamcsaania January 
OE iicceishulshsiiahecitad 
Oklahoma ow... December ............ 50 
IE icciascssucessnaiaeaibeddn 118 
EE pen een eee 87 
Pennsylvania ............ pe 242 
PRT eTeN 420 
Rhode Island.............. i en 26 
September .......... 24 
South Carolina ”.....November ............ 18 
_. eee 6 
South Dakota.............. IO cascsniisianigpaianitss 8 
TeENNEBBEC _..............00000 pS | 5 ee 114 
(ae 227 
RPE fa sccssccisscciiaegiiiioad February _............ 148 
ED Giaticcsiccetbons 184 
CN an osccscsseves 187 
TS October ................ 39 
er October oo... 23 
i eT December ............ 103 
GE aicesniceaatec 159 
Washington ................ SOBURTY  oncccscccsns 60 
ee cen 79 
West Virginia ............ March i) 
September .......... 23 
Wisconsin oo... 2a ee i) 
ED cakiniiinmccnducss Me —ciinnieowas 12 
SE issiabinaibeacds ai 16,435 





Number 
Passing 


80 


84 
128 


187 


134 


20 
31 
60 
53 
64 
12 
40 
10 





7,615 


Percent 

Passing 
45% 
74% 
43% 
44% 
41% 
60% 
75% 
57% 
15% 
35% 
42% 
57% 
37% 


49% 
416% 


23% 
48% 
94% 
53% 
32% 


70% 
81% 
70% 
39% 
45% 
42% 
21% 
39% 
50% 
50% 
45% 
59% 
32% 
16% 
32% 
67% 
87% 
31% 
38% 


88% 
81% 
33% 
52% 
63% 
83% 


46% 


Total Total 

Taking Passing 
414 246 
9 4 
74 39 
12 9 
28 16 
807 322 
35 18 
4,299 1,906 
273 105 
33 31 
554 212 
168 130 
87 61 
662 281 
50 16 
24 10 
8 4 
341 185 
519 135 
39 26 
23 20 
262 91 
139 117 
32 15 
63 40 
12 10 
16,435 7,615 


Percent 
Passing 


59% 
44% 
53% 
15% 
57% 
410% 


51% 


44% 


38% 
94% 


47% 
63% 
83% 





16% 
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Percentages---1934 to 1936 


Percent Passing Percent Passing 
Bar Examinations Bar Examinations 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 1936 


40 Nebraska 

ss 56 on 
Arkansas 22 New Hampshire ......... 
California f 51 New Jersey 
Colorado 4 j 61 New Mexico 
Connecticut ” 69 New York 
Delaware . 58 North Carolina . 
District of Columbia... ¢ 45 North Dakota 
Florida 28 25 Ohio 
Georgia a f 30 Ok aAhomMa oc cccscsneen 
Idaho 2 73 
Illinois ., , § 46 
Indiana 43 Rhode Island 
Iowa 8 78 South Carolina . 
Kansas 8 57 South Dakota 
Kentucky * 5 75 Tennessee 
Louisiana . 6 52 OM anccecsiseces 

“ 5 69 Utah 
Maryland ws ae { 36 Vermont 
Massachusetts . e 39 Virginia 
Michigan - ; 58 Washington 
Minnesota . " 5 47 West Virginia 
Mississippi 75 Wisconsin 
Missouri f 59 Wyoming 
Montana f 44 

















Percent Passing 


Admissions to the Bar in 1936 


Nearly sixteen thousand five hundred bar examinations were taken dur- 
ing 1936. This was 2% less than the preceding year; it resulted in a mortality 
of 54% and a list of successful candidates 7% less than in 1935. This per- 
centage of success (46%) has only been lower in two other years, 1932 and 
1934, when it was 45%, while back in 1928 it was reported to be 54%. 

Admissions by diploma amounted to 976, exceeding those in that class in 
1935 by 154 or an increase of 19%. The total new admissions in 1936 was 
8,591, which was 4% below 1935. 

Considerable decreases in the numbers admitted by examination occurred 
in Ohio, New York and Texas. In the District of Columbia there were 200 
more applicants, and 35 more were admitted there last year, the new admis- 
sions totaling 604 or 45% of the total number of examinations given. 


North Dakota gets the palm for the highest percentage of success, with 
94; and Arkansas is lowest, with 22. 
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